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It is, indeed, necessary to realize that a great deal of what
used loosely to be called constitutional progress in the fourteenth
century was really a movement away from the conception that
the State is the creation of an antecedent and therefore unalter-
able law towards the late Tudor conception of the State as the
supreme maker of the law. It was to assist in this revolutionary
change that representative persons, prelates, magnates, knights,
and burgesses were summoned to Parliament, but they did not,
in the fourteenth century, constitute Parliament; they were
summoned to something, to the council meeting in presence of
the king, which was already a Parliament. The Commons,
at any rate, were summoned not to decide but to consent to the
decisions, and, in practice, to record them and to publicize
them and in so doing to facilitate the raising of the money to
implement them.

We must remember further that the Commons was hardly a
House of Parliament even by the time of Henry VII. The
knights and burgesses achieved a corporate entity as a 'house/
with, by the fifteenth century, a speaker, precisely because they
were not Parliament. They were an adjunct, with a house of
their own, and we should think of them rather as presenting
petitions to a Parliament than as part of a Parliament presenting
petitions to a government. The lords, temporal and spiritual,
on the contrary, could by the fifteenth century be described as
Parliament and the Commons in the fifteenth-century Parlia-
ment Chamber had no right to speak to Parliament except
through their speaker, who was a royal nominee.

At the end of the fourteenth century the trend towards
monarchical absolutism was very suddenly, though only tem-
porarily, arrested. The causes are clearly marked.

The strictly customary and hereditary systems of land tenure
had for centuries ensured a surplus of labour provided by the
slow but steady natural increase in the population, which fed the
growing towns and provided men for the new industries and,
incidentally, for the great royal industry of continental warfare.
When, as the result of the Black Death, the labour shortage
became acute, the towns were threatened with wage demands
which would ruin the burgesses, and the countryside faced ruin
from which it could only be rescued by a great change-over to